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the analysis of conscious content into sensation does not commit us to a 
denial of the conceptional or thought value of the content ; (2) the expla- 
nation of objectivity in consciousness depends directly upon the concep- 
tual character of our thinking. This latter seems to be the Kantian 
thought that objectivity implies universality and necessity. In this connec- 
tion, one may perhaps venture the suspicion that it is scarcely possible his- 
torically for Berkeley to stand so close to Kant as Dr. Tower represents 
him. The author has made his case very strong, however, and certainly 
his study has thrown much new light on the general nature of Berkeley's 
standpoint. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 
Brown University. 

Brain in Relation to Mind. By J. Sanderson Christison. Second 
edition. Chicago, The Meng Publishing Co. — pp. 143. 

The object of this book is to present in brief form the actual state of 
knowledge on the subject of which it treats. It is intended for ordinary 
readers, and not for special students, whether physiologists or psychologists. 
The author devotes one chapter to the subject of brain cells, and then goes 
on to consider the attempts that have been made to localize the various 
sensory and mental functions in special regions of the brain, attempts which 
he regards as unsuccessful. He then considers the form and size of the 
brain in relation to mental power, and shows that such power bears no 
definite relation to the complexity of the brain, and is only slightly con- 
nected with size of brain. Dr. Christison' s views are anti-materialistic, and 
he shows that the materialistic doctrine has no basis except the well-known 
fact that there is some sort of connection between the mind and the brain. 

James B. Peterson. 

Gemeinschaft und Personlichkeit im Zusammenhange mit den Grundziigen 
geisiigen Lebens': Ethische und psychologische Studien. Von Dr. 
Alfred Wenzel. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1899. — pp. 141. 
This work consists of three parts : (1) Individualism and Collectivism 
in a moral Light ; (2) General Structure of the Spiritual Life, Thinking, 
Knowing, Understanding ; (3) Community, Society, Personality. The first 
part is ethical, the second psychological, the third sociological. The fun- 
damental thought of which the book may be said to be an exceedingly able 
exposition in outline, is that individuality and social community are the two 
inseparable poles of moral personality. These two factors have been pres- 
ent from the very beginning of moral history. " Man is member of a com- 
munity, long before his spiritual nature is awakened to freedom and self- 
consciousness " (p. in). Part i formulates this view and justifies it by 
historical illustrations, part ii gives it a psychological foundation, and part 
iii develops it further and applies it to current problems of social life. 
With no disparagement to the conscientious thoroughness and independ- 
ence of the author's thought, the book may be said to be written from the 
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point of view of Wundt, both in its psychological and in its ethical doc- 
trines. In the preface, Dr. Wenzel speaks of this volume as a preliminary 
study to a more comprehensive work on the same subject which he has in 
mind. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will succeed in carrying out his 
larger purpose. 

F. C. French. 

Free Will and Determinism in Relation to Progress : A cul de sac. By 
C. J. Melrose. London, The New Century Press, 1899. — pp. 53. 
This little brochure consists for the most part, of a vigorous statement of 
the doctrine of motive determinism on the basis of the usual arguments and 
assumptions. The argument for freedom from the affirmation of con- 
sciousness is easily brushed aside, by identifying ' the affirmation of con- 
sciousness ' with the inconceivability of the contrary. Causation alone is 
conceivable, and consciousness therefore pronounces against freedom 
rather than for it, as popularly supposed. The exposition and defense of 
determinism is only preliminary to the author's main purpose, which is to 
show that the hope of progress depends upon the truth of determinism. 
Whether one subscribe to free-will or determinism, one must inevitably end 
in a cul de sac of fatalism, in the former case a fatalism of inscrutible 
caprice, in the latter a fatalism of inexorable necessity. These two fatal- 
isms are as far apart, however, as optimism and pessimism. 

" Instead of determinism being destructive of responsibility, it is, on the 
contrary, the doctrine of free-will which utterly annihilates all that can 
be really meant by the term. We call a man irresponsible for his actions 
when we hold that he does not act from rational motives. But, if free-will 
be true, action does not result from motives, rational or otherwise. . . . 
The doctrine is an outrage on humanity and common sense. That human 
conduct has gradually but surely become more altruistic is patent to any 
one not wilfully blind. But the doctrine of free-will is a doctrine of despair 
pure and simple. Progress is utterly out of the question while an irrational 
despot has the ruling voice. . . . From the point of view, then, of human 
progress, free will leads into a complete cul de sac. . . . You have a con- 
sciousness that you are not merely a cog on the gigantic wheel of 
causation ; . . . that you are making a spontaneous effort to help humanity 
along. . . . All this is a mere delusion. You are doing exactly what, in 
the given conditions, you could not help doing. . . . Progress will go on, 
but our part in it is merely that of automata — puppets worked by invisible 
wires. All is causation — inevitable sequence. . . . And so we get back to 
fatalism — truly not the fatalism of utter despair involved in the doctrine of 
free will, but fatalism all the same. Free will excludes progress ; causation 
postulates it, but it is the progress of necessity." The only proof offered for 
the identification of necessity with progress is a reference to the progressive 
tendency of evolution. Evolution, however, is a rather uncertain witness. 
Parasites and degenerates are as necessary products of the evolutionary 



